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Preface 


The  conflict  between  pregnancy  and  military  service  has  always  existed  in  the  Army. 
As  a  female  soldier  I  have  often  felt  the  pressure  to  avoid  having  children  for  the  sake  of 
my  career.  I  have  always  placed  the  needs  of  the  Army  before  my  own  but  someday  I  too 
hope  to  become  a  parent.  And  when  I  do,  I  hope  to  find  a  maternity  leave  program  in 
place  that  will  support  my  absence  from  my  unit.  The  Army’s  readiness  must  come  first 
and  that  is  why  I  felt  compelled  to  research  this  subject.  When  I  began  I  fully  intended  to 
produce  a  document  supporting  a  leave  program  similar  to  the  Coast  Guards  Care  of 
Newborn  Children  program.  Lt.  Col.  Linda  Christ  from  the  Army  War  College  had 
already  done  a  similar  paper  so  I  decided  to  try  the  concept  from  a  different  angle.  It  was 
my  intention  to  provoke  thought  by  offering  a  program  much  different  from  what  exists 
today. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  research  advisor,  Lt.  Col.  George  Barr  for  giving  me  the 
freedom  to  learn  the  research  process  and  find  my  way  to  the  end  of  this  project.  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  Lt.  Col.  Christ  for  providing  me  with  valuable  research  information  and 
support. 
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Abstract 

The  impact  of  pregnancy  on  U.S.  Army  readiness  came  to  the  forefront  following  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  and  the  large-scale  deployment  of  military  servicewomen.  Some 
deploying  units  reported  that  non-deployable  rates  for  pregnancy  among  women  were  as 
much  as  30%  of  those  assigned.  Numerous  studies  were  conducted  to  determine  the 
impact  of  pregnancy  on  Army  readiness  and  different  conclusions  were  drawn.  From  a 
tactical  perspective  the  numbers  of  non-deployable  for  pregnancy  are  more  than  16%  in 
support  units  with  a  high  concentration  of  female  soldiers.  Pregnancy  in  these  units  has  a 
great  impact  on  readiness,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the  pregnant  soldier.  The  Army 
should  evaluate  for  implementation  a  one-year  comprehensive  Maternity  Leave  of 
Absence  program  that  takes  place  during  the  time  the  soldier  is  non-deployable  for 
pregnancy.  A  volunteer  from  the  Reserve  Component  force  will  fill  the  pregnant 
soldier’s  vacancy  as  a  deployable  replacement,  while  gaining  valuable  active  duty 
training  at  the  same  time.  The  MLA  program  would  benefit  the  Army  by  integrating 
Reserve  Component  forces  and  by  limiting  the  time  lost  from  the  pregnant  soldier’s 
active  duty  service  obligation. 
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Chapter  1 


The  Impact  of  Pregnancy  on  U.S.  Army  Readiness 

We  have  to  take  care  of  the  readiness  of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  enhance  the 
war-fighting  capability  and  combat  readiness  of  the  force. 

— Lt.  Gen.  David  H.  Ohle 
Army  personnel  chief^ 

The  role  of  women  in  the  military  received  unprecedented  attention  during  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  Pictures  and  news  segments  showing 
tearful  farewells  and  young  children  tom  from  their  mother’s  arms  were  etched  into  the 
minds  of  Americans  as  we  were  faced,  for  the  first  time,  with  sending  American  women 
to  war.  The  issue  of  sending  women  into  combat  sparked  debate  on  the  roles  of  women 
in  the  military  and  brought  clearly  into  focus  the  social  conflict  of  deploying  mothers  and 
the  impact  of  pregnancy  on  the  readiness  of  military  units. 

A  lot  has  changed  in  the  military,  the  Army  specifically,  since  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
In  the  last  decade  the  Army  reduced  its  ranks  by  more  than  half  a  million  soldiers  and 
civilians,  closed  over  700  installations  and  shifted  from  a  forward-deployed  force  to  a 
power-projection,  US  based  force.  Yet  while  the  Army’s  active  and  reserve  strength 
authorizations  have  decreased,  deployments  have  increased  by  nearly  300  percent,  and 
recruiting  and  retention  rates  have  fallen.  Our  greatest  challenge  today  is  to  remain 
capable  of  sustaining  this  increased  operations  tempo,  or  OPTEMPO,  with  less  people 
and  resources. 
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The  Army  plays  a  critical  role  in  support  of  the  National  Military  Strategy  by 
responding  to  a  wide  range  of  crises  and  missions  both  abroad  and  at  home.  The 
readiness  of  our  Army  has  never  been  more  important.  There  are  many  components  of 
readiness  and  this  paper  will  investigate  the  issue  of  personnel  readiness;  specifically,  the 
impact  of  pregnancy  on  the  readiness  of  the  Army  and  a  need  for  a  more  comprehensive 
maternity  leave  program  to  support  readiness. 

To  adequately  examine  this  topic,  it  is  first  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  pregnancy 
does  affect  Army  readiness.  This  paper  will  define  readiness,  how  it  is  measured  at  each 
level  of  command  and  the  differences  in  each  perspective.  This  paper  will  also 
demonstrate  that  pregnancy  has  a  greater  impact  at  the  tactical  level  than  in  the  aggregate, 
and  describe  the  impact  pregnancy  has  on  the  soldier’s  unit  and  the  soldier,  herself. 
Finally,  this  paper  will  address  the  current  Army  maternity  policies  and  then  recommend 
a  specific  program  to  support  the  Army’s  need  for  improved  readiness  and  the  soldiers’ 
need  for  a  planned,  stress-free  pregnancy. 

Notes 

’  Tice,  Jim,  “New  Personnel  Chief:  Readiness  Top  Priority”,  Army  Times,  4  January 

1999,  22. 
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United  States  Army  Posture  Statement  FY99,  America’s  Army — One  Team,  One 
Fight,  One  Future,  February  1998,  vii. 

^  Ibid. 
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Chapter  2 


Army  Readiness 

Readiness  remains  the  number  one  priority  for  the  Army,  and  the  key  to 
readiness  is  quality  people. 

— United  States  Army  Posture  Statement  FY99 
“Readiness  is  defined  as  the  nation’s  ability  to  have  the  right  forces  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  to  fight  the  right  war.”^  Readiness  is  measured  and  reported  at  the 
tactical,  operational  and  strategic  levels  and  consists  of  seven  areas:  people,  equipment, 
maintenance,  training,  tactics-techniques  and  procedures,  transportation  and 
communication,  and  infrastructure.  The  Army’s  fighting  capability  depends  on  units  at 
each  level  maintaining  high  levels  of  readiness  in  each  of  these  seven  areas. 

One  of  the  problems  determining  the  impact  of  pregnancy  on  Army  readiness 
depends  upon  which  level  of  command  is  collecting  and  analyzing  the  data.  All  Army 
units  from  companies  to  major  command  headquarters  (MACOM’s)  submit  their  reports, 
which  are  then  consolidated  and  reported  to  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Currently, 
there  is  no  system  in  place  that  aggregates  readiness  data  from  one  level  to  the  next.  “For 
example,  to  measure  strategic  readiness,  tactical  and  operational  readiness  data  must  be 
aggregated  even  further  and  combined  with  other  data.  At  this  stage,  the  data  for  the 
force  as  a  whole  will  often  obscure  the  readiness  of  individual  units,  even  if  they  are 
experiencing  significant  readiness  shortfalls.”  Thus,  the  impact  of  pregnancy  on  unit 
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readiness  becomes  an  issue  of  perspective,  which  can  unfortunately  lead  to  incorrect 


conclusions. 


Conflicting  Studies 

Many  studies  have  examined  the  impact  of  pregnancy  on  military  readiness  but  they 
draw  different  conclusions.  One  of  the  first  studies  to  address  the  issue  was  conducted  by 
a  Presidential  Commission  that  formed  after  the  Persian  Gulf  War  to  research  readiness 
problems  surrounding  women  in  the  military.  According  to  testimony  and  survey 
research  presented  to  the  commission,  the  pregnancy  rate  at  the  onset  of  the  War 
“significantly  affected  the  deployability  of  some  units.”  A  great  deal  of  attention  was 
focused  on  pregnancy  throughout  the  Commission’s  tenure  because  of  its  impact  on 
readiness,  deployability  and  cohesion  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Commission  found  that 
the  non-deployability  rate  for  women  was  three  times  greater  than  that  of  men,  largely 
due  to  pregnancy.  When  pregnancy  is  taken  into  account  women  have  nearly  four  times 
as  much  lost  time  as  men. 


Table  1.  Overall  Percentages  for  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  Non-deployability 


%  MALE 

%FEMALE 

COMPARISON 

FACTOR 

ARMY 

2.7 

9.0 

3.3X 

NAVY 

1.5 

5.6 

3.7X 

AIR  FORCE 

1.8 

6.4 

3.5X 

MARINE  CORPS 

8.8 

26.3 

3.9X 

- - - - T 

Source:  Presidential  Commission  on  the  assignment  of  women  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
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As  a  result  of  their  study,  the  Commission  made  recommendations  regarding 
pregnancy,  deployment  and  family  policies,  among  others.  Specifically,  they 
recommended  the  Army  develop  a  deployment-probability-designation  coding  system  to 
distinguish  those  areas  where  a  pregnant  woman  can  serve  during  pregnancy,  and  those 
areas  where  her  pregnancy  would  have  an  adverse  affect  on  the  unit."^  For  example,  if  a 
soldier  became  pregnant  while  assigned  to  a  unit  with  a  high  deployment  probability 
designation  code,  she  could  be  reassigned  to  a  lower  probability  unit  pending  the 
termination  of  her  pregnancy. 

Another  study,  conducted  by  the  RAND  Corporation,  evaluated  the  impact  of 
integrating  women  on  defense  readiness  and  concluded  that  when  units  were 
undermanned  or  had  a  disproportionate  number  of  women,  pregnancy  or  injuries  among 
the  women  tended  to  be  noted  as  problem  to  commanders  and  co-workers.  Conversely, 
when  units  were  fully  staffed  and  the  proportion  of  women  was  representative  (of  the 
Army  as  a  whole),  pregnancy  seemed  to  be  of  little  concern.  ^ 

Deployment  figures  from  the  Gulf  War  confirm  that  commanders  of  combat  service 
and  combat  service  support  units,  like  a  Division  Support  Command  (DISCOM)  should 
anticipate  a  higher  rate  of  nondeployability  among  female  soldiers.  A  report  from  the 
Center  for  Army  Lessons  Learned  states  that  in  some  units  18  to  20  percent  of  female 
soldiers  were  nondeployable,  primarily  for  disqualifying  physical  profiles  and  pregnancy. 
One  senior  officer  who  commanded  in  the  Gulf  discussed  the  problems  he  had  with 
pregnancies  stating  33%  of  the  women  in  his  battalion  could  not  deploy  because  of 
pregnancy  or  they  were  sent  home  early  because  of  it.^ 
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The  Army’s  Position 


The  Army  has  not  developed  a  coding  system  as  recommended  by  the  Commission, 
or  any  other  program  addressing  females  and  readiness.  One  reason  may  be  that  there  is 
no  consensus  at  the  Army  level  that  pregnancy  does  in  fact  impact  personnel  readiness. 
The  Army  has  no  official  position  on  the  issue,  but  unofficially  an  Army  readiness  officer 
says  that  pregnancy  does  not  impact  readiness  in  the  aggregate  since  less  than  1%  of  the 
Army  is  non-deployable  due  to  pregnancies  at  any  point  in  time.  However,  he  concedes 
there  are  readiness  issues  in  units  with  a  high  density  of  females  assigned  or  in  units 
experiencing  significant  shortfalls.  A  recent  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  (ACSC) 
research  paper  also  concluded  that  pregnancy  does  not  impact  military  readiness  but 
qualified  those  results  by  acknowledging  it  is  dependent  upon  what  perspective  you  have. 

o 

Both  the  Army  official  and  the  ACSC  research  paper  draw  the  same  conclusion  while 
looking  at  readiness  from  the  top  down.  As  Admiral  Prueher,  United  States  Pacific 
Command  (PACOM)  commander,  noted  “from  this  perspective  the  force  as  a  whole  can 
obscure  the  data  of  individual  units.” 

All  of  these  studies  demonstrate  the  disparity  of  findings  and  disagreement  regarding 
the  impact  of  pregnancy  on  Army  readiness.  The  Army  chooses  to  look  at  the  problem 
from  a  top-down,  operational  perspective.  Admittedly,  from  this  perspective  pregnancy 
has  little  impact  on  personnel  readiness.  This  paper’s  contention  is  that  by  looking  at  the 
numbers  from  the  top  down  the  Army  is  ignoring  the  significant  impact  pregnancy  is 
having  at  the  tactical  level  because  “data  for  the  force  as  a  whole  is  obscuring  the 
readiness  of  individual  units. This  tendency  will  be  demonstrated  by  an  analysis  of  the 
numbers  from  the  bottom  up. 
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The  Numbers  Confirm  the  Problem 


Until  1975,  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  could  not  serve  once  they  became 
pregnant;  a  ban  seen  as  a  measure  to  protect  the  health  of  the  soldier  and  her  baby/'* 
Today,  it  is  common  to  see  pregnant  soldiers  serving  throughout  the  Army,  including 
assignments  to  deployable  units  within  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM).  Women  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  Army  today,  comprising  roughly  15%  of  the  force  and  the  impact 
pregnancy  has  on  the  unit’s  readiness  will  depend  upon  how  many  females  are  assigned 
to  that  particular  unit,  and  how  many  are  pregnant  and  nondeployable  at  the  same  time. 
According  to  the  Army,  the  numbers  are  predictable  because  the  pregnancy  rate  at  any 
one  time  averages  5-6%  of  assigned  females,  or  less  than  1%  of  the  total  force.  Yet,  as  of 
15  March  1998,  8%  of  females  in  FORSCOM  were  pregnant.  The  Army  says  the  larger 
percentage  is  due  to  the  higher  number  of  entry-level  female  soldiers  assigned  to 
FORSCOM  and  its  support  units. For  example,  DISCOM  units  within  FORSCOM 
typically  have  a  larger  proportion  of  females  assigned  than  is  representative  of  the  Army 
due  to  the  assignment  policy  restricting  women  from  serving  with  units  assigned  a  direct 
combat  mission.  The  Army  acknowledges  the  numbers  will  be  greater  at  this  level 
without  acknowledging  a  corresponding  impact  to  unit  readiness. 

Instead  of  trying  to  downplay  the  inconsistencies,  the  numbers  should  raise  a  red 
flag.  A  sampling  of  FORSCOM’ s  III  Corps  show  an  even  greater  percentage  of  pregnant 
and  non-deployable  females  assigned. 
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Table  2.  Pregnant  Non-Deployable  Percentages 


Total 

Assigned 

Females 

Assigned 

Pregnant 

%  of 

Women 

%  of 

Total 

US  ARMY 

480,898 

71,148 

2,947 

4% 

<1% 

FORSCOM 

210,285 

26,807 

2,402 

9% 

1% 

3^*^  CORPS 

96,711 

7,691 

756 

10% 

<1% 

4^**  ID  MECH 

11,990 

1212 

159 

13  % 

1% 

DISCOM 

2,359 

837 

132 

16  % 

6% 

704^“  MSB 

696 

278 

47 

17% 

7% 

Source:  4*  ID 

numbers  do  not 

include  the  3“^  Brigade  and  support  units  t 

hat  are 

geographically  separated  from  the  4^*^  ID  and  located  at  Fort  Carson,  CO. 

Obviously,  the  impact  of  pregnancy  on  unit  readiness  is  much  more  significant  at 
lower  levels  of  command  than  in  the  aggregate.  It  is  not  unexpected  that  the  percentages 
of  nondeployables  increase  as  unit  size  decreases.  What  is  important  is  the  impact  the 
numbers  have  on  unit  operations  and  readiness.  The  table  shows  that  6%  of  the  assigned 
soldiers  in  the  4*  ID  DISCOM  are  unavailable  to  deploy  and  in  most  cases  unable  to 
work  in  their  assigned  specialties.  We  can  assume  that  the  4*  ID  DISCOM  is  typical  of 
the  other  nine  active  duty  DISCOM’ s  in  non-deployable  percentages  and  that  these 
numbers  are  relatively  static.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  a  predictable  and  recurring 
personnel  shortage  in  our  deployable  units  that  is  not  being  addressed  by  the  Army. 
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Political  Correctness 


If  pregnancy  so  obviously  impacts  readiness  at  the  tactical  level  why  hasn’t  the 
Army  addressed  the  problem?  Army  leadership  is  in  a  catch  22  position;  they  must 
maintain  the  fighting  strength  and  readiness  of  the  force  while  at  the  same  time  balancing 
the  political  issues  of  a  dual-gender  Army.  It  is  considered  “politically  incorrect”  or 
gender-biased  to  verbalize  the  problems  pregnancies  cause  our  Army,  and  as  a  result  no 
one  will  admit  there  is  a  problem.  The  only  way  to  develop  a  feasible  solution  is  to 
acknowledge  there  is  a  problem.  Only  then  will  there  be  a  solution  that  benefits  both  the 
Army  and  the  pregnant  soldier. 

There  are  three  truths  that  must  be  stated  before  progressing  further.  First, 
pregnancy  is  a  female  issue.  There  is  no  bias  in  this  statement,  only  fact,  and  women 
must  bear  the  burdens  associated  with  it.  Second,  pregnancy  is  preventable  and  therefore 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  readiness  problems  caused  by  long-term  illnesses  or  injuries. 
Those  issues  and  possible  solutions  must  be  addressed  separately.  Finally,  if  pregnancy 
rates  are  static  and  relatively  predictable,  they  can  be  planned  for  at  the  Army  level. 
Obviously,  from  a  tactical  perspective  the  percentages  of  non-deployable  are  significantly 
higher  than  from  an  operational  perspective.  This  being  the  case,  the  argument  is  even 
stronger  to  develop  a  plan  compensating  for  the  impact  of  pregnancy  on  unit  readiness. 
Because  our  force  depends  on  quality  people,  any  plan  must  also  support  the  soldier  as 
well  as  the  Army. 

Notes 

'  Adm  Joseph  W.  Prueher,  “Measuring  Readiness,”  Armed  Forces  Journal 
International,  January  1999,  16. 

^  Ibid. 
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Chapter  3 


Today’s  Programs  and  the  Need  for  Change 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  vast  majority  of  military  women  are  young  enlisted  women  of 
childbearing  age.  ^  So  it  is  only  natural  to  assume  these  young  women  will  have  children 
at  some  point  in  their  lives.  Yet  current  Army  maternity  policy  and  programs  do  not  take 
this  into  account  and  plan  for  the  lost  time,  nor  do  they  address  the  personal  needs  of  the 
soldier,  during  and  immediately  after  her  pregnancy.  The  “lost  time”  for  a  pregnancy  is 
significant — once  a  soldier  is  medically  confirmed  pregnant  she  immediately  becomes 
“non-deployable”  and  will  remain  in  this  status  for  up  to  one  year. 

Current  Army  regulations  authorize  6  weeks  of  post-partum  convalescent  leave  after 
a  soldier  has  given  birth,  beginning  when  the  soldier  is  discharged  from  the  hospital.  This 
is  often  followed  by  several  weeks  of  regular  leave,  which  can  be  granted  by  the  soldier’s 
commander.  Additionally,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  has  issued  a  regulation 

allowing  military  members  who  are  new  mothers  or  one  member  of  a  dual  military  family 

2 

who  adopts  a  child,  a  4-month  period  during  which  they  are  exempt  from  deployments. 
By  the  time  a  soldier  returns  to  a  deployable  status,  she  will  have  spent  more  than  one 
year  as  non-deployable  and  unable  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  her  contract. 

From  a  personnel  management  perspective  it  is  difficult  to  rationalize  so  much  lost 
time.  The  demands  as  they  relate  to  the  military  mission  require  that  military  members 
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always  be  ready  to  meet  the  mission — along  with  the  weapons  systems  and  equipment. 
Personnel  readiness  requires  that  each  soldier  be  mentally  and  physically  fit,  disciplined, 
immediately  available  and  qualified  to  perform  the  mission.  Therein  lies  the  conflict 
between  pregnancy  and  military  service.  The  Army  must  address  the  pregnancy- 
readiness  issue  in  this  era  of  downsizing,  increased  OPTEMPO  and  personnel  shortages. 

Impact  on  the  Soldier 

An  enlisted  soldier  has  two  options  when  she  is  medically  diagnosed  pregnant.  She 
can  remain  on  active  duty  to  complete  her  service  obligation,  or  she  can  choose  voluntary 
separation  if  it  is  determined  that  parenthood  interferes  with  her  military  responsibilities. 
In  either  case,  the  unit  and  the  Army  will  lose  the  manpower  of  the  soldier  for  at  least  one 
year.  Her  company  commander  formally  presents  the  options  in  a  counseling  session 
where  she  is  also  informed  about  Family  Care  Plan  requirements.  All  dual-service 
parents  and  single  parents,  male  and  female,  with  children  under  18  must  submit  a  written 
Family  Care  Plan  identifying  who  will  serve  as  the  children’s  guardian  if  the  soldier 
deploys.  Failure  to  develop  and  maintain  a  plan  within  a  reasonable  time  is  grounds  for 
involuntary  separation."^ 

The  soldier  is  also  given  a  physical  profile  during  the  year  she  is  nondeployable, 
limiting  her  activities.  Pregnant  soldiers  are  exempt  from  participating  in  a  physical 
training  program  and  many  women,  depending  on  the  individual  and  her  capabilities,  will 
only  engage  in  limited  physical  activities.  As  a  result,  it  will  take  time  for  many  soldiers 
to  regain  their  physical  condition  once  the  pregnancy  is  over.  They  will  have  a  total  of 
132  days  from  the  termination  of  pregnancy  to  prepare  for  and  complete  an  Army 
physical  fitness  test  and  return  to  authorized  weight  limits.^ 
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Impact  on  the  Unit 


Soldiers  are  also  restricted  from  participating  in  most  training  events  during 
pregnancy.  This  includes  marksmanship,  field  exercises,  aircraft  flying  and  riding  in 
tactical  vehicles.  Duties  are  mostly  limited  to  indoor  office  work  so  soldiers  working  in 
certain  specialties  or  under  hazardous  conditions  are  reassigned  for  the  duration  of  their 
pregnancy  to  protect  her  health  and  the  health  of  the  unborn  child.  Consequently,  the 
presence  of  pregnant  women  in  a  unit  is  often  seen  as  increasing  the  workload  of 
everyone  else  and  brings  with  it  the  risk  of  causing  resentment  among  co-workers.  Any 
perceived  double  standards  (i.e.,  different  performance  expectations  and  responsibilities) 
undermine  women’s  credibility  and  generate  hostility  from  junior  enlisted  men,  who  feel 
they  are  afforded  the  fewest  privileges  of  anyone.  ^ 

The  emotional  and  psychological  stress  of  pregnancy  is  compounded  in  the  military 
because  “it  is  a  uniquely  female  condition  that  can  further  isolate  women  from  the 
mainstream  of  the  organization.”  Coupled  with  active  duty  service  demands  and  the 
perceptions  of  other  soldiers,  the  pregnant  soldier  can  experience  a  high  degree  of 
psychosocial  stress  which  can  negatively  affect  her  morale,  performance,  and  ultimately 
her  intentions  to  stay  in  the  Army. 

A  report  from  the  Defense  Women’s  Research  Program  agrees  that  job  reassignment, 
loss  of  manpower,  and  work  redistribution  may  create  a  stressful,  even  hostile 
environment  for  pregnant  servicewomen.  Peers  and  leaders  may  resent  that  pregnant 
soldiers  receive  full  pay  and  benefits  but  are  exempt  from  some  work,  physical  training, 
field  exercises,  and  most  importantly,  deployments.  The  result  may  be  negative  feelings, 
reactions,  and  feedback  toward  pregnant  soldiers.^  So  while  pregnancy  may  impact  the 
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readiness  of  the  Army  and  the  soldier’s  unit  during  the  year  that  she  is  non-deployable, 
the  impact  will  be  greater  if  she  decides  to  leave  because  of  the  experience. 

The  Retention  Issue 

According  to  the  aforementioned  study  on  women  in  the  military,  a  servicewoman’s 
positive  and  negative  work  experiences  during  her  pregnancy  may  play  a  major  role  in 
her  decision  to  reenlist.  The  study  shows  that  men  and  women  first-term  soldiers  attrit  at 
comparable  rates  when  attrition  related  to  pregnancy  is  controlled.  “After  pregnancy,  the 
primary  reason  females  leave  the  service  is  voluntarily  for  incompatibility  with  military 
lifestyle.”  The  study  conducted  on  first  term  pregnant  Marines  concluded  that  the  most 
important  predictor  of  attrition  was  poor  supervisor  and  work  group  relationships. 
Family  and  career  orientation  and  management  of  stress  were  secondary  predictors.  The 
results  of  the  study  suggest  that  the  “work  experiences  of  pregnant  service  members  may 
play  a  primary  role  in  the  decision  to  leave  military  service  and  may  play  an  even  greater 
role  than  the  pregnancy  or  family  considerations.” 

Another  study  conducted  to  determine  why  promotable  female  captains  leave  the 
Army  cited  67%  of  the  respondents  as  having  a  conflict  between  their  family  and  their 
career,  which  influenced  their  decision  to  leave.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  those  same 
officers  indicated  that  their  experiences  as  a  female  soldier  had  influenced  their  decision. 
The  officers  were  asked  what  might  have  influenced  them  to  stay  and  many  offered 
suggestions,  including  “provide  longer  maternity  leave”  and  “show  more  concern  for 

o 

soldiers’  welfare.”  Additionally,  more  than  80%  of  330  individuals  questioned  in  the 
Defense  Research  study  believe  maternity  leave  should  be  extended.^  This  same  study 
also  found  that  junior  enlisted  participants  were  more  likely  to  plan  to  leave  the  military 
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following  a  pregnancy.  These  studies  indicate  the  majority  of  females  leave  the  Army 
because  of  family  concerns  and  how  they  were  treated  as  service  members.  The  findings 
also  confirm  the  inadequacy  of  the  current  maternity  program  in  retaining  female  service- 
members. 


What  it  all  Means 

The  Army  must  acknowledge  the  short-term  and  long-term  impact  pregnancy  has  on 
the  soldier  and  her  unit.  Physiologically,  a  pregnant  soldier  is  incapable  of  performing  all 
of  her  military  responsibilities  while  she  is  non-deployable  for  that  year.  If  her  unit  is 
deployed  she  is  unavailable  to  perform  her  job  creating  the  reasonable  perception  that  her 
pregnancy  increases  the  workload  of  everyone  else.  All  of  these  factors  cause  stress  for 
the  soldier  and  may  ultimately  impact  her  decision  to  reenlist 

The  Army  can  reduce  the  impact  of  pregnancy  by  instituting  a  comprehensive 
maternity  leave  program.  The  primary  objective  of  the  program  is  to  improve  Army 
personnel  readiness.  It  is  possible  to  incorporate  a  plan  to  support  the  army’s  need  for 
quality,  deployable  personnel,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  soldier  with  the  time  and 
conditions  to  have  her  baby. 
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Chapter  4 


Maternal  Leave  of  Absence:  Time  for  the  Next  Step 

A  pregnant  servicewoman  should  not  be  assigned  to  or  remain  in  a 
position  with  a  high  probability  of  deployment. 

— Presidential  Commission  on  the  assignment 
of  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces 

This  chapter’s  title  is  adapted  from  an  Army  War  College  report  written  by  Lt.  Col. 
Linda  Christ  who  proposed  a  one  year  parental  leave  of  absence  (PLA)  tailored 
somewhat  after  the  Coast  Guards  Care  for  Newborn  children  program.  The  Coast  Guard 
allows  officer  and  enlisted  parents  to  take  an  unpaid  leave  of  absence  for  up  to  two  years 
upon  the  birth  or  legal  adoption  of  a  newborn  child.  ^  The  PLA  recommended  by  Christ 

built  upon  that  concept  and  addressed  the  readiness  of  the  Army  by  using  Reserve 

2 

Component  forces  to  fill  in  the  personnel  gaps  created  by  the  soldiers  taking  a  PLA. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Christ  ran  into  two  basic  objections  to  her  proposal.  The  first 
objection  was  who  should  run  the  program,  and  the  second  was  the  perception  of  it  being 
a  women-only  program.  Her  “family-friendly”  program  recommendation  was  not  just 
for  female  soldiers,  but  for  either  gender  interested  in  taking  time  off  to  raise  a  child. 
This  paper  will  use  the  structure  of  the  PLA  program,  with  modifications,  to  propose  a 
Maternity  Leave  of  Absence  (MLA)  program,  keeping  in  mind  the  primary  objective  of 
the  MLA  is  to  support  the  readiness  of  the  army. 
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The  Maternity  Leave  of  Absence 


The  MLA  requires  that  the  Army  develop  a  deployment  probability  coding  system  as 
recommended  by  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Assignment  of  Women.  The 
MLA  will  be  mandatory  for  pregnant  women  assigned  to  units  with  a  high  probability 
code  (HPC)  as  identified  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Service  contracts  will  be 
modified  for  females  joining  the  Army  and  those  already  serving,  stipulating  the 
conditions  of  the  MLA  and  advising  the  service  member  of  her  liability  should  she 
become  pregnant  while  assigned  to  a  unit  with  a  high  probability  code.  Soldiers  will  also 
be  advised  that  first-term  assignments  will  be  made  based  on  the  needs  of  the  Army  first, 
and  not  based  on  family  planning  decisions.  All  subsequent  assignments  will  be  made 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  will  consider  the  soldier’s  request. 

How  it  will  Work 

When  a  soldier  assigned  to  an  HPC  unit  is  medically  diagnosed  pregnant  she  is  given 
the  same  two  options  that  exist  today.  She  can  elect  to  fulfill  her  contractual  obligations 
to  the  Army,  or  choose  separation  if  she  demonstrates  that  parenthood  will  interfere  with 
her  military  responsibilities.  If  she  elects  to  stay  in  the  Army,  the  MACOM  personnel 
directorate  will  initiate  a  request  for  a  Reserve  Component  replacement  upon  notification 
from  the  pregnant  soldier’s  chain  of  command.  The  replacement  soldier  will  be 
identified  from  lists  maintained  by  the  Regional  Reserve  Commands  and  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  that  are  comprised  of  individuals  who  have  volunteered  for  one  year  of 
active  duty  service.  The  Reserve  component  soldier  will  replace  the  pregnant  soldier  for 
one  year,  assuming  her  deployability  status  at  the  beginning  of  her  second  trimester  of 
pregnancy  and  through  four  months  after  the  child’s  birth.  This  year  is  equivalent  to  the 
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amount  of  time  the  pregnant  soldier  would  spend  in  a  non-deployable  status  without  the 
MLA. 

The  pregnant  soldier  will  be  transferred  to  the  Standby  Reserve  once  her  replacement 
arrives  on  station.  The  MLA  is  considered  neutral  time  and  will  not  count  for  pay 
purposes,  retirement,  time  in  grade  or  time  in  service.  The  soldier  will  receive  medical 
coverage  for  herself  and  her  family  while  on  MLA,  and  she  will  continue  to  have  access 
to  the  installation  and  family  support  services.  If  the  pregnant  soldier  occupies  base 
housing  she  can  elect  to  remain  there  for  the  term  of  the  MLA,  however  she  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  monthly  rate  of  Basic  Allowance  for  Housing  (BAH).  If  the  soldiers’ 
spouse  is  also  in  the  Army  this  will  not  be  required.  Once  the  soldier  returns  to  duty 
following  the  birth  of  the  child  she  will  resume  her  service  obligation  where  she  left  off. 

The  MLA  program  will  be  mandatory  for  all  pregnant  soldiers  in  HPC  units  with 
some  exceptions.  For  instance,  if  there  are  non-deployable  vacancies  at  the  soldier’s 
base,  and  she  is  qualified  and  physically  able  to  perform  the  job,  she  can  request  to 
remain  on  active  duty  in  that  position  until  she  gives  birth.  Her  deployable  position 
would  still  be  filled  by  a  Reserve  Component  replacement  and  she  would  only  have  four 
months  in  the  neutral  MLA  status  after  giving  birth.  Conversely,  the  MLA  is  optional  for 
pregnant  soldiers  in  low  probability  code  (LPC)  units.  The  soldier  can  elect  to  take  MLA 
but  it  is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  a  qualified  replacement. 

Six  weeks  of  paid  maternity  leave  would  still  be  available  to  all  pregnant  soldiers, 
regardless  of  whether  they  take  MLA.  For  a  soldier  on  MLA  her  pay  and  benefits  would 
resume  six  weeks  before  she  returns  to  active  duty.  For  non-MLA  soldiers  they  can  elect 
to  extend  their  maternity  leave  to  four  months  total  time,  although  only  six  weeks  of  that 
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time  off  would  be  paid.  The  additional  10  extra  weeks  of  leave  would  be  unpaid  and 


would  be  similar  to  the  benefits  available  to  new  mothers  in  the  civilian  sector  who  use 
the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act.  The  bottom  line  is  that  while  only  females  assigned 
to  HPC  units  are  required  to  take  MLA,  all  pregnant  soldiers  will  be  allowed  to  take  up  to 
4  months  off  following  the  birth  of  their  child. 

Advantages  of  MLA 


Advantages  to  the  Army 

The  MLA  may  seem  extreme  but  it  does  have  significant  advantages  for  the  Army. 
Improved  readiness  is  the  most  visible  benefit.  Units  like  ID’s  DISCOM  would 
reduce  their  non-deployable  rate  an  average  6%.  From  a  commander’s  perspective  this  is 
a  significant  reduction.  The  program  gives  the  commander  the  power  to  plan  for 
predictable  events  like  pregnancy,  which  will  ultimately  reduce  the  impact  of 
unpredictable  events  like  injuries  and  long-term  illnesses.  From  the  Army’s  perspective, 
“time  lost”  from  a  female  soldier’s  service  obligation  would  be  reduced  because  MLA  is 
neutral  time  and  does  not  count  toward  an  enlistment  contract.  In  conjunction  with  the 
MLA  the  Army  should  also  tighten  up  on  the  procedures  for  voluntary  separation  and 
release  only  those  individuals  who  can  clearly  demonstrate  that  parenthood  will  interfere 
with  their  military  duties.  For  example,  a  soldier’s  inability  to  arrange  for  short-term  and 
long-term  care  for  her  child/children  in  the  event  of  her  deployment  would  be  grounds  for 
voluntary  separation. 

The  MLA  would  benefit  the  total  Army  by  integrating  active  and  reserve  component 
forces  in  training  and  deployments.  Christ  called  the  concept  the  “seamless  total  force.” 
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Today,  more  the  50%  of  the  Army  is  comprised  of  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  and  there  is 
an  increasing  reliance  on  these  forces  to  accomplish  our  mission.  Assigning  a  reserve 
soldier  to  active  duty  would  benefit  both  components  measurably.  Brigadier  General 
Gary  C.  Wattnem,  USAR,  Commander,  3d  Corps  Support  Command  (CONUS),  gave  RC 
support  for  this  policy: 

There  are  soldiers  out  there  in  the  Reserve  Components  that  have  both  the 
time  and  the  talent  for  just  this  kind  of  mission.  In  fact,  we  do  this  already 
to  support  the  Active  Component.  If  we  use  the  proper  channels — through 
USARC  and  FORSCOM — we  can  put  out  the  job-specific  mission,  so  that 
we  can  get  to  the  talent  in  the  [Troop  Program  Units]  TPU’s  as  well.  It 
would  benefit  both  Components.^ 

Christ’s  paper  pointed  out  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Army  Reserve  is  exploring  a 
similar  concept  called  Reserve  Associate  Support  Program  (RASP),  which  would  place 
reserve  soldiers  in  shortage  positions  on  active  duty.  The  Reserve  soldier  would  serve 
two  years  on  active  duty  and  return  to  his  or  her  unit  fully  trained. 

Advantages  to  the  Pregnant  Soldier 

Some  soldiers  may  interpret  the  MLA  as  punitive,  but  there  are  advantages  to  them, 
as  well.  For  example,  one  benefit  of  the  program  is  its  emphasis  on  family  planning. 
Soldiers  (assigned  to  an  HPC)  wanting  children  should  be  financially  prepared  to  take  up 
to  one  year  off  from  duty  to  have  their  child.  The  onus  is  on  them  to  plan,  to  the  highest 
degree  possible,  for  their  pregnancy.  A  questionnaire  administered  to  active  duty 
obstetric  patients  at  Walter  Reed  Medical  Center  found  that  planning  a  pregnancy  might 
prepare  women  psychologically  and  prevents  stress,  depression,  and  decrements  to 
performance.  The  study  also  found  those  women  who  plan  and  time  their  pregnancies 
may  be  better  prepared  to  stay  in  the  organization.  At  the  cost  of  more  than  $7,000  to 
recruit  one  service-member,  to  say  nothing  of  the  costs  of  basic  training  and  advanced 
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schooling,  it  makes  good  financial  sense  to  develop  programs  to  keep  the  soldiers  we 
have.  ^ 

This  same  study  cited  the  physical  demands  of  work  and  home  responsibilities  along 
with  service  demands  and  obligations  as  causing  a  high  degree  of  psychosocial  stress  on 
pregnant  service  members.  From  these  results  one  can  conclude  that  the  MLA  will 
counter  the  stresses  caused  by  military  duty  and  pregnancy  and  the  retention  of  these 
same  soldiers  will  improve,  which  is  also  advantageous  to  the  Army.  That  is,  of  course, 
unless  the  soldier  is  unhappy  with  her  mandatory  participation  in  the  program.  The 
additional  four  months  off  after  the  child  is  born  will  also  give  the  soldier  the  time 
necessary  to  return  to  her  pre-pregnancy  fitness  level,  develop  a  feasible  Family  Care 
Plan,  and  also  bond  with  her  new  baby. 

Disadvantages  of  MLA 


Disadvantages  to  the  Army 

Admittedly,  there  are  problems  with  the  MLA  for  both  the  Army  and  the  soldier.  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  program  may  be  perceived  as  penalizing  the  female  soldier  for 
having  children.  When  the  MLA  is  compared  against  today’s  maternity  leave  and 
pregnancy  policies,  it  obviously  favors  the  Army  over  the  soldier.  This  is  how  it  should 
be  in  an  organization  that  says  self-less  service  is  essential  to  accomplishing  its  mission. 
As  it  stands  today,  the  military  offers  one  of  the  most  liberal  pregnancy  policies  in  the 
country.  Consider  this,  what  other  organization  offers  women  reduced  work  hours,  job- 
reassignment,  limited  training  requirements  and  fully  paid  six-week  maternity  leave? 
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Additionally,  the  year  the  soldier  spends  pregnant  and  non-deployable  counts  against 
their  contract  obligation,  which  most  definitely  benefits  the  soldier  over  the  Army! 

There  are  legal  implications  for  requiring  soldiers  to  take  a  mandatory  MLA.  If  the 
Army  were  a  civilian  organization  it  would  be  legally  justified  enforcing  the  MLA  for 
females  assigned  to  an  HPC  unit.  The  Army  can  argue  that  distinctions  in  treatment  based 
on  pregnancy  are  justified  by  “business  necessity”  or  as  a  bona-fide  occupational 
qualification.  Employment  law  states  that  some  sort  of  mandatory  leave  policy  may  still 
be  lawful  on  the  basis  of  business  necessity  if  it  is  reasonably  related  to  safety  or  job 
performance.  The  ability  to  deploy  is  most  definitely  related  to  job  performance  and  is  a 
“business  necessity.”  ^ 

The  administrative  requirements  of  the  MLA  are  also  a  disadvantage.  Managing  the 
program  will  place  an  additional  work  requirement  on  personnel  managers  in  both  the 
Reserve  and  Active  components.  This  is  a  time  sensitive  program  that  begins  once  a 
soldier  is  diagnosed  as  pregnant  and  must  be  executed  quickly  to  take  advantage  of  the 
full  year  of  non-deployability.  Commanders  must  also  realize  that  not  all  positions  will 
be  filled  because  it  is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  a  voluntary  replacement.  The 
cost  aspect  must  be  addressed  as  far  as  who  will  pay  for  the  move  of  the  Reserve 
component  replacement.  Because  it  will  be  a  one-year  unaccompanied  tour  (all  one-year 
permanent  change  of  station  moves  are  unaccompanied)  the  moving  costs  should  be 
relatively  low.  The  salary  of  this  individual  would  be  paid  for  by  the  Army  and  is  offset 
by  the  savings  of  placing  the  pregnant  soldier  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR). 
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Disadvantages  to  the  Pregnant  Soldier 

Placing  the  needs  of  the  Army  ahead  of  the  individual  may  result  in  fewer  women 
joining  the  Army  or  in  women  trying  to  “game”  the  assignment  system  to  avoid  HPC 
units.  Additionally,  the  MLA  could  result  in  financial  hardships  if  unexpected 
pregnancies  occur,  especially  to  single  soldiers.  The  worst  case  situation  is  if  pregnant 
soldiers  try  to  conceal  their  pregnancy  to  avoid  MLA.  This  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  as  well  as  leaving  little  reaction  time  to  find  a 
deployable  replacement.  There  could  also  be  administrative  issues  associated  with 
managing  the  MLA  that  may  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  participating  soldier.  For 
instance,  the  soldier  may  be  adversely  affected  by  changing  positions  without  enough 
time  to  receive  a  rating,  thus  creating  “dead  time”  on  her  performance  record. 


Notes 

*  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Commandant  Instruction  Manual  1000. 6A, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Personnel  Manual,  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  12.F. 

^  Lt.  Col.  Linda  D.  Christ,  “Parental  Leave  of  Absence:  Time  for  the  Next  Step”, 
USAWC  Strategy  Research  project  (Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  US  Army  War  College, 
March  1998). 

^  Christ,  RE:  Request  for  Assistance,  email  1  February  1999. 

^  Presidential  Commission,  19. 

^  Quoted  in  Christ,  1 1 . 

^  Christ,  6. 

^  Evans,3-7. 

o 

Steven  C.  Kahn,  Barbara  B.  Brown,  and  Michael  Lanzarone,  Legal  Guide  to 
Human  Resources,  (Boston,  MA,  Warren,  Gorham  &  Lamont,  April  1998),  4-74 
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Chapter  5 


Recommendations  and  Summary 

The  Army ’s  mission  and  unit  readiness  is  not  consistent  with  being  a  sole 
parent. 

— Army  Regulation  601-210  ^ 

During  the  course  of  researching  this  paper  it  became  apparent  that  a  significant 
number  of  the  pregnant  soldiers  in  the  Army  are  unmarried  and  the  majority  of  these  are 
junior  enlisted  soldiers.  Nearly  40%  of  the  pregnant  females  in  the  III  Corps  at  Fort 
Hood  are  unmarried.  This  is  an  alarming  figure  not  only  because  of  its  moral 
implications  but  also  because  of  the  readiness  issues  involved.  Obviously,  our  current 
system  supports  single-parenthood  based  on  the  high  number  of  single  soldiers  becoming 
pregnant! 

The  Army  cannot  control  when  soldiers  become  single  parents  through  divorce  or 
death,  but  we  can  affect  the  epidemic  of  single -parent  unplanned  pregnancies.  First  of 
all,  single  parents  are  prohibited  from  entering  military  service  in  accordance  with  AR 
601-210  because  it  is  not  consistent  with  military  duty.  This  same  regulation  should 
apply  to  single  female  soldiers  who  become  pregnant  on  active  duty.  This  is  an  example 
of  a  policy  where  women  must  bear  the  burden  of  pregnancy.  If  a  single  male  soldier 
becomes  a  father  the  Army  may  never  know.  Also,  instituting  the  MLA  would  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  single  soldiers  if  they  know  they  will  be  taken  off  of  active  duty  and  replaced 
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with  a  deployable  soldier.  Currently,  Army  policy  does  nothing  to  discourage  single¬ 
parent  pregnancies.  Further  research  must  be  conducted  into  ways  to  combat  unplanned, 
single-parent  pregnancy. 


Summary 

The  post-Cold  War  world  has  brought  about  many  changes  for  the  Army,  including  a 
wider  range  of  responsibilities,  reduced  resources,  and  increased  operational 
deployments.  How  well  the  Army  performs  its  missions  is  dependent  upon  the 
readiness  of  the  force.  Personnel  readiness  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  stay  mission  ready. 
Because  there  is  no  system  in  place  that  aggregates  readiness  data  from  one  level  to  the 
next,  the  data  for  the  force  will  often  obscure  the  readiness  of  individual  units.  This  is 
exactly  what  happens  when  the  impact  of  pregnancy  is  evaluated.  Based  on  Army  data 
pregnancy  has  little  impact  on  personnel  readiness.  This  paper  demonstrated  with  the  4* 
ID  DISCOM  that  the  impact  at  the  tactical  level  is  significant. 

Individual  units,  and  the  soldier,  are  both  affected  by  the  pregnancy.  When  a  soldier 
becomes  pregnant  she  is  no  longer  available  for  deployments  and  she  cannot  participate 
in  the  majority  of  unit  training.  Depending  upon  her  job,  she  will  likely  be  reassigned 
pending  the  termination  of  the  pregnancy.  This  can  place  a  great  strain  on  the  unit 
especially  if  there  is  a  high  density  of  females  assigned  and  if  there  is  no  one  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  soldier.  As  a  result,  the  other  soldiers  in  the  unit  may  feel 
hostility  because  they  perceive  greater  privileges  are  given  to  the  pregnant  soldiers.  This 
negative  experience  will  often  impact  her  decision  to  stay  in  the  Army. 

A  more  comprehensive  maternity  leave  program  is  needed  to  counter  the  negative 
impact  that  pregnancy  has  on  the  Army,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  the  impetus  for 
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female  soldiers  to  plan  their  pregnancies.  The  Maternity  Leave  of  Absence  does  this  by 
replacing  the  pregnant  soldier  with  a  deployable  Reserve  Component  soldier  for  the  year 
she  is  non-deployable.  This  time  off  from  active  duty  also  benefits  the  pregnant  soldier 
by  giving  her  the  time  to  return  to  pre -pregnancy  physical  condition  and  time  to  develop 
a  feasible  Family  Care  Plan.  Admittedly,  the  MLA  program  does  have  disadvantages  and 
administrative  requirements.  The  intent  of  this  paper  was  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  table 
and  provoke  ideas  about  how  to  offset  the  impact  of  pregnancy  on  Army  readiness. 


Notes 

*  U.S.  Army  Regulation  601-210,  Regular  Army  and  US  Army  Reserve  Enlistment 
Program,  February  1995. 

^  Christ,  RE:  Request  for  Assistance,  email  1  February  1999. 

Posture  Statement,  1 . 
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